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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. — The American Journal of Psychology; Ar. 
de Ps. = Archives de Psychologie ; Ar. f. G. Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der 
Philosophic ; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fUr systematische Philosophic ; Br. J. Ps. = 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
f. of Ph., Psy.y and Set. Meth.— The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologie ; Psych. Bui. — Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin ; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review ; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de 
MUaphysique et de Morale ; Rev. Nio-Sc. — Revue Nio-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique ; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophies R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia e Science Affini; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fur wissenschaft- 
liche Philosophic ; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosoph- 
ische Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift f&r Psychologie und Physiologic der Sinnes- 
organe, I. AM.: Zeitschrift fur Psychologie. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Naturalisme, humanisme, et fihilosofihie des valeurs. A. Chiappelli. 

Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 3, pp. 225-255. 

The negative tendencies of positive science make necessary a reconsid- 
eration of the more general and higher interests of life. Philosophy, situ- 
ated beyond the limits of positive and experimental science, and on the 
borderland of religion, attempts to satisfy these needs. As a critique of 
knowledge, philosophy comes upon limiting concepts just as does science ; 
but when it tries to reconstruct the totality of reality it is forced to go 
beyond these limiting antitheses and reconcile them in an " integral inter- 
pretation of reality." This is necessary for moral and religious interests 
if not for thought. Hegelianism insists on an absolute difference between 
philosophy and science. It derives its interpretations of the world from 
consciousness and takes its material from the history of humanity. Yet 
Hegel recognized a rational element in nature, and made the philosophy 
of nature an integral part of synthetic philosophy. Recent scientific dis- 
coveries tend to show that the mechanical theory is not final, even for 
science, and point to a closer union of science and philosophy. The 
downfall of the atomic theory since the discovery of radio-activity permits 
us to regard the ultimate elements of matter as centers of energy, and to 
recognize that they are at bottom immaterial. In a similar way the revival 
of neo- vitalism tends more and more to supplant the mechanical view of life, 
and to affirm a belief in the self-regulated activity of the organism. The 
r61e of future philosophy will be to harmonize positivism and humanism 
in a superior synthesis, though their difference now seems to be unrec- 
oncilable. The one searches for universal, necessary, and simple laws, 
the abstract relations of phenomena. The other has for its object indi- 
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vidual values in their social relations. In spite of the efforts towards union 
by means of evolution, the difference between the two is still so thorough- 
going as to justify a double conception of reality. According to naturalism, 
man no longer appears to be the master of nature. He is not only re- 
garded as a very small part of an infinite universe, but as a cog in an im- 
mense mechanism. The result is materialism, practical utilitarianism, 
and moral decadence. The glory of the firmament and the exaltation 
of the ancient psalmist no longer exist for such a mechanical world. 
While naturalism is dogmatic and uncritical, humanism inclines on the 
one hand towards agnosticism and subjectivism, and on the other towards 
objective idealism. One seeks the practical aspect of truth, and places 
sentiment above reason, while the other glorifies the absolute sovereignty 
of reason. It is the task of a new philosophy to make us see in man both 
a part of nature and a product of history ; for the philosophy which places 
man outside of nature is lacking in foundation because its relations to the 
world are not established. Such a philosophy must become an ideal inter- 
pretation of nature which completes the mechanical and dynamical ex- 
planations of science. 

Philosophy as a science of value consists of a series of judgments of 
valuation and an appreciation of the most general values. It is concerned 
with ends rather than with elements of knowledge. Its difficulty lies in treat- 
ing the problem of being as a question of universal value ; for the science of 
nature does not admit of the concept of value. We can, however, recog- 
nize in nature the equivalent of mental forms which renders things intelli- 
gible. Knowledge would not be possible without an affinity with nature, 
but it is not necessary to identify being with thought. Between identity 
and duality is the middle ground of conformity. The internal life would 
thus become the fixed point in the interpretation of reality. In this way 
knowledge and being coincide. Herein is revealed the rational character 
of the world which appears in the unity and regularity of nature. The 
causal interpretation becomes purposive. It is expressive of a system of 
real values known in nature. The process of evolution presupposes an end 
towards which it tends. Since the innermost end discovered in nature by 
the reason is the category of will, it makes possible ethical investigation 
and justifies religion. That end no longer has simply the value of a 
method of research, but becomes the expression of a constitutive principle. 
The philosophy of natural values associates voluntarism and rationalism, and 
thus comprehends in a superior synthesis the two fundamentals in which the 
new idealism fixates the antithesis between the sciences of nature and mind. 

John B. Kent. 

Les principles premiers : leur origihe et leur valeur objective. F. Chovet. 

Rev. de Ph., IX, iii, pp. 249-262. 

The laws of our intelligence bear their own justification. Intelligence 
is the faculty of comprehending relations, of which there are two classes : 
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(i) identity, including contradiction and the excluded middle ; (2) depend- 
ence, including substance and causality. Some hold that the first law is 
purely formal, but if it does not apply to the real thinking being it cer- 
tainly can have no formal value. The laws of the second class are de- 
rived from experience but presuppose the law of contradiction. The idea 
of the substantial ego is the result of experience. Take away permanence 
and my thought vanishes ; take away thought and my being no longer 
knows itself. To comprehend the union of the permanent and the chang- 
ing is to employ the law of substance. To observe the relation between 
movement and intention is to make use of the law of causality. The absence 
of a causal antecedent is contradictory to being. In order to avoid this 
contradiction we must identify the law of causality with the law of contra- 
diction itself. To suppose that things have reality in thought only, is to 
declare that my thought alone exists. This thought is either finite or infi- 
nite. If finite, it must explain all things by the idea of cause. If we con- 
ceive it as infinite, the concept is absurd. Causes, then, exist and have a 
reality beyond the thought which conceives them. The being of the cause 
is permanent, its action only is changeable. Thus the law of substance 
has an objective value, and in turn objectifies the laws of identity and con- 
tradiction. All the principles of reason form a unity through the law of 
identity. Harvey G. Townsend. 

L'idee de dieu et leprincipe d' assimilation intettectuelle. Andre Lalande. 

Rev. Ph., XXXIV, 3, pp. 276-284. 

Religious ideas are a product of a fusion between elements diverse in 
nature and polygenetic in origin. In the development of the Egyptian re- 
ligion, there was a gradual identification of innumerable popular gods until 
they were all transformed into Ra the god of light. In the Greek religion, 
we find a great variety of incoherent elements which were gradually fused 
together, and later the Greek gods fused with the Roman gods in popular 
belief. The Roman and Jewish religions show the same fusion of elements 
internal and external. At first moral ideas are separate from religious ideas 
in both Greece and Egypt. We see manifest in this tendency of religion a 
general law of the mind. Reflection leads first to the recognition of differ- 
ences, then to a synthesis, and finally to the elimination of differences. 
This law applies to the sciences and to social progress. "Community" 
is a necessary characteristic of every affirmation of judgment, of moral 
good, or of artistic work. It is because of this law of unification that we 
can recognize in the synthesis of religious ideas something more than an 
accidental conglomeration. John B. Kent. 

Le premier systeme de Nietzsche ou philosophie de /' illusion. Ch. Rudler. 

Rev. de Me"t., XVII, 1, pp. 52-86. 

If Nietzsche had finished his first system he would have sketched for us 
a psychology of the need of truth based on Schopenhauerianism and 
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Taine's formula : "The law of selection is applicable to mental events." 
Intelligence is an obscure and fleeting phenomenon in a great universe. 
Its original function was defensive. Man found it useful to deceive as did 
the animal to change its color. But man had to make a truce with an- 
tagonistic forces and thus arose the social need for truth. Certain forms 
of deception were condemned and the distinction between truth and false- 
hood arose. Later he came to apply to his relations with the universe no- 
tions applied at first only to his relations with men. All words are meton- 
omies or metaphors for images and the nervous excitations that cause them. 
Our perception is a sort of compromise between things and the activity of 
the organism. Nietzsche came to see will in all experience. Every image 
bears its stamp of joy or sorrow. They conflict, and a choice is forced. 
To the hero of truth the predominant image gives such joy that he goes 
into the conflict for truth without hope of victory. Society imposes upon 
us the duty of finding truth and hastens the selection of those who devote 
themselves to it. At first each will seeks his own good. These goods con- 
flict. Their final agreement is based on conquest and the oppressive in- 
stitution called the state, which, though barbarous in its origin, is neces- 
sary. Acts, at first enforced by law, become habits, and thus practical re- 
straint persists as duty, even when coercion is removed. The will to live 
is at the basis of morals and there is egoism in all our acts. The state is 
a patron of intelligent as opposed to unintelligent egoism. But there is a 
higher morality which results from our putting ourselves in our neighbor's 
place. To be good is to be a good logician, — to see more likeness than 
difference between our lives and the lives of others. In the lives of others 
we find despair and suffering and we have to pity. Christ knew men so 
well that he loved them from pity and creates love in them. This is sanc- 
tity and is the property of artist-souls. It is not, however, a blind belief 
in the goodness of the universe. The saint is so much the greater when he 
realizes that the universe is enigmatical and may not reward his sacrifice. 
Nietzsche distinguishes two deep tendencies of thought, imagination and 
abstraction, which must be in eternal conflict. Philosophy always attacks 
mythology, and it is necessary that it should do so, because it arises when 
the illusions that have satisfied one age are disappearing from contact with 
reality. Nevertheless, life is not content with negation and creates for itself 
new illusions. Myth can never be uprooted, and philosophy can never say 
its last word and cease to be. Only that mythology is vital which is still 
growing. Christianity has become fixed, and Nietzsche thinks that we are 
now ready for the new mythology of the Superman. Art is no closer to 
reality than science, but it does not deceive us, for it does not pretend to be 
real. Even plants and animals seem to premeditate beauty, and its ex- 
pression is the unique end of human' life. We foster a higher form of 
humanity when we realize works of art or attain sanctity. The crowd is 
the mother from which the genius springs and his appearance is made pos- 
sible by the labor and suffering of the obscure. Nietzsche enlarges the 
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Socratic idea of maieutic, — Socrates would deliver the clear idea from the 
confused state of mind, Nietzsche, the genius from the masses. 

Helen M. Clarke. 

Truth and Agreement. J. E. Boodin. Psych. Rev., XVI, I, pp. 55-66. 
Realists and idealists both affirm that truth is agreement with reality, but 
fail to state the nature of the agreement. Agreement has a two-fold mean- 
ing, an instrumental and a sharing aspect. Thought is instrumental in so 
far as it controls its objects in accordance with its own purposes without 
reference to the inner meaning of the object. On the other hand, some 
objects have a meaning of their own which we must acknowledge or share. 
They are not to be made over but to be appreciated as we find them. 
Social and ideal objects are of this type. The difference of the two atti- 
tudes is metaphysical, consisting in the ultimate intention of the knowing 
process. Knowledge is valid only when it reproduces its object, but this 
does not mean that knowledge is a duplication of independent characters 
of the object. Sensations are not copies, but definite energetic relations of 
our psycho-physical organism to the objective world. Images are relatively 
persistent processes of experience. They function representatively by sug- 
gesting the context of another experience with its dynamic coefficient and 
time value. Copying in the case of meanings can only arise when we 
have in mind the sharing of such meaning by several subjects. The 
momentary meaning has a transubjective reference which we may explain 
by regarding the universe as consisting of energetic related centers some 
of which, at least, are capable of inner meaning. Idealists make meaning 
agree with the objective constitution of truth, but this implies that the uni- 
verse as a whole is truth, which they have not shown. The instrumental 
theory regards each moment of experience as an instrument to another 
moment, without any significance of its own. 

J. B. Kent. 

La causalite instrumental : physique — morale — intentionnelle. P. Rich- 
ard. Rev. Neo-Sc, VI, 1, pp. 5-31. 

Being and activity are the two worlds which philosophy seeks to know. 
Activity may be considered alone or in a system of coordinated causes. 
The two causes which constitute the fundamental relations of the dynamic 
order of nature are either cause as principle or instrumental cause. The 
author is concerned with the latter only. The strictly instrumental cause 
does not determine what the effect shall be but only that it shall be what 
the principle has determined. Duration and permanence of the appro- 
priation furnish no essential difference between the two causes. The 
instrument must have native power, which, since it is not sufficient for the 
production of the final effect, must be utilized by the cause as principle. 
Some say that the influence of the cause as principle upon the instrument is 
a mere physical pre-motion ; others that there is an intrinsic physical 
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elevation of the instrument to the superior order of the chief cause. If 
the artistic effect differs absolutely from the native power of the instrument, 
the last hypothesis may be true. The melody requires no special elevated 
power added to the intrinsic physical energies of the instrument, for there 
is nothing new except the actuation. If there were no cases where the 
effect differed absolutely from the native power of the instrument, the latter 
hypothesis would be useless and meaningless. But such a case might 
exist either if the instrument, in exercising its native function, really served 
for the production of the effect, which, to be sure, is contradictory ; or if 
the effect, although superior, be at least in the same order as the natural 
power of the instrument. The old division of causes into perfective and 
dispositive must be retained because it explains many facts. There are 
three kinds of instrumentality : physical, moral, and intentional. The first 
works for the production of a physical reality in distinction from that which 
is known as free choice, rights, and duties. The second concerns the 
order of free agents and their responsible decisions. It exists every time 
there is an action tending by its operative influence, — not by its attractive 
goodness, — to produce a free choice. There is a special class of instru- 
ments purely intentional. For example, the words on a printed page 
stimulate the retina and also convey a meaning ; they are causes operating 
as principles for the first effect, but as instruments for the second. The 
value of the word is based on a purely intentional conventionality, and is 
certainly an instance of the third class. Signs may be speculative, if em- 
ployed to communjcate thought, or practical, if used to communicate rights, 
obligations, etc. In both cases, it is necessary to use sensible signs. The 
practical signs may cause a physical effect, not, to be sure, in immediate 
production, but by producing the exigency. To deserve the title 'just ' is 
to cause a physical effect, for every social function gives a right to partici- 
pate in social wealth. The thaumaturgist may bring about the physical 
effect by intentional instrumentality taken not as a perfective but as a 
dispositive causality. 

Harvey G. Townsend. 

The Will to Make-Believe. Wilbur M. Urban. Int. J. of Eth., XIX, 
2, pp. 212-233. 

A too gross appetite for beliefs and a morbid taste for skepticism are both 
abnormalities leading to excesses, which in turn bring about their own cure. 
Common sense, however, finds the ' half belief ' attitudes of suspended 
judgment intolerable, and seeks to free itself from them by developing the 
instinct and will to make-believe. For practical purposes, belief and 
whole-souled make-believe are identical. The universal prevalence of the 
make-believe tendency is shown, by analyzing Newman's applied logic of 
belief-making regarding miracles, and comparing it with our own new set of 
make-believes, which substitute the vox pofiuli of social miracles of regen- 
eration, for the old-time vox Dei of religious wonderworkings. There is no 
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absolute distinction between belief and make-believe. The thesis defended 
is : Our passional nature, with its instinct to make-believe, not only law- 
fully may, but really must do so, when the make-believe is genuine or whole- 
souled ; that is, when it is, in turn, the necessary condition or resultant of 
some other belief, the only alternative of which is disbelief and skepticism. 
The author examines the meaning of "to thine own self be true " and, as a 
result, modifies it to read "to thine own selves be true." For we have the 
two alternatives, of an abstract point which is simple, but useless, and a 
concrete self, which is plural and fallible, but workable. In pure science, 
the rule is not to pretend at all, there being, by hypothesis, no concrete self 
to be affected by the make-believe. In the realm of pure imagination, on the 
contrary, the make-believe is so complete that the assumption of serious- 
ness becomes absurd. But in everyday life reality and ideality, facts and 
values, are strangely mixed. There we find it practically indispensable to 
assume and make-believe certain things, and that not in mere play, but 
with at least an appearance of reality. This is especially true in the rela- 
tions of persons to each other. When the realization of an end, itself use- 
ful or good, depends upon the reflex effect upon ourselves and others of 
the assumption, even pretense, that we already have it, then make-believe, 
pretense, is certainly a lawful and probably an indispensable thing. And, 
if we once reach the conclusion that the religious interpretation of the world 
is the humanistic, our relation to the religious principle can be no other 
than personal and human, and therefore characterized by the same indis- 
pensable make-believe tendency. Absolute truth is abstract ; in concrete 
life ' * there is a game going on between you and the nature of things, but it 
is a beautiful game, in which both mean the good and the true on the whole. ' ' 

R. A. Tsanoff. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The Abandonment of Sensationalism in Psychology. Mary Whiton Cal- 
kins. Am. J. Ps., XX, 2, pp. 269-277. 

"The basal purpose of this paper," to quote the author, "is to call 
attention to the advance made by present-day psychology on the sensation- 
alism which persisted into the writings of the last decade." In the early 
nineties feelings were still considered attributes of sensation ; now it is 
generally conceded that they form an independent class of elements. The 
reaction against sensationalism has appeared especially in two directions. 
First, Wundt enlarged the feeling class by the addition of two more feeling 
dimensions, — tension-relaxation and excitement-quiescence. This theory 
has been contested on the ground that these so-called feeling elements are 
further analyzable. In the opinion of the writer of this article, neither 
side has proved its point. She offers the following theory. Tension is 
merely attention and, as such, an element of consciousness. Relaxation 
is the absence of strain and, if positive, is a mere complex of organic sen- 
sations. Excitation and quiescence are not elements, but complex ex- 
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periences made up of organic sensations, and more especially of a " vivid 
consciousness of doubtful future or of irrevocable past." The second 
advance consists in the recognition of the relational element in conscious- 
ness. This view is maintained by the Wtirtzburg school, by the school of 
Meinong, and by Stout, Woodworth, and James. 

Helen M. Clarke. 

Psychical Process. Harold H. Joachim. Mind, No. 69, pp. 65-83. 

After stating the common distinction between ' logical content ' as uni- 
versal and objective, and 'psychical process' as unique and singular and 
peculiar to the individual mind, the writer criticises certain conceptions 
based on this distinction. Though one may justifiably make this distinc- 
tion between two ways of regarding a total experience, confusion results 
when a division is made within the total experience, i. e., when within my 
knowing X, the X known is severed from my knowing. ' Psychical proc- 
ess, ' in terms of this distinction, is either nothing at all, or nothing which 
we can study ; for whatever the processes of apprehending may be, 
the mind is not aware of those processes as mediating its apprehension of 
X, or as a part of X. Further, if I reflect on what I take to be the process 
of my judging, I find a new real, — a judgment to which again may be ap- 
plied the distinction between meaning and psychical fact, and so on in in- 
definitum. But, it may be objected, this contradiction is merely illusory ; 
the phenomena indicated by the distinction are real. Judgment in its uni- 
versal aspect is the subject-matter of Logic. The apprehending and af- 
firming of the meaning, however, is something singular and unique, a 
process inseparable from the individual mind, and yet a process exhibiting 
a certain general character and conforming to certain conditions and laws ; 
this is the subject-matter of Psychology. But, the author asks, in what 
sense are these processes singular and unique ? This is the crux of the 
argument. All phenomena are unique in that they occupy determinate 
positions in a complex system. But this character of the facts of science 
does not interfere with scientific investigation, since it is not in that aspect 
that science endeavors to know them. The ' unique singularity ' of the 
'facts of mind,' however, consists in a privacy of 'being-for-self,' which, 
from the nature of the case, cannot be given or apprehended as data for 
science. ' Psychical facts,' as so interpreted, are a contradiction in terms. 
On the basis of the contrast between ' perceptible things ' and a ' mind ' 
as essentially itself a process, the author suggests that the ' psychical proc- 
ess ' of judging is the mind qua judging. But here the distinction be- 
tween process of apprehending and object apprehended vanishes alto- 
gether, or, if it is still maintained, the whole subject-matter of study falls 
on the side of content. And in place of two sciences, we have one, — a 
more concrete science of Logic. Finally the appeal to common sense, 
that "we do think in ideas," is shown to fail in supporting the conception 
of ' psychical process ' attacked in the preceding arguments. In conclu- 
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sion, the writer suggests that Psychology, avoiding the danger of 'psy- 
chologism,' begin, as it were, at the other end, studying the nature and 
functions of mind as revealed in Art, Morality, and Religion. "Such a 
Psychology would be essentially a part of Metaphysics. For its subject- 
matter would be the most developed and most significant manifestations of 
the real : — mind incarnate in the universe at the level and in the forms of 
its self-conscious expression." Edith H. Morrill. 

Comment fonctionne mon cerveau : essai de psychologie introspective. H. 

Beaunis. Rev. Ph., XXXIV, i, pp. 29, 40. 

Many of the acts performed in the course of a day are mechanical, 
automatic, or habitual. It is the same with sensations. There is no re- 
flection before movements, and there is also no reflection after sensations. 
The experience of such non-reflective process may fall under two cate- 
gories. In the first place, there are impressions of which we are scarcely 
conscious ; for instance, cutaneous impressions that are produced by the 
clothes we wear. In the second place, there are impressions which we are 
conscious of, but which may pass almost unperceived, and without arous- 
ing any thought. Corresponding to these two categories, there are (1) 
movements mechanical and unconscious, (2) mechanical movements of 
which we may be very vaguely conscious. For the most part of a day, the 
author found that he did not think at all. He reserves the term pensee for 
a group of phenomena in which mental activity is operating, i. e., the cases 
in which are found active perception, comparison, judgment, etc. The 
author excludes from the term fiensee the following acts and phenomena : 
raw sensations, raw perceptions (form, size, distance, etc.) which have be- 
come mechanical through habituation, instinctive phenomena, mechanical 
and automatic acts, impulsive and mimic movements, and appetites 
(hunger, thirst, etc.). 

Taizo Nakashima. 

Contributions to the Study of the Affective Processes. Taizo Nakashima. 

Am. J. Ps., XX, 2, pp. 157-193. 

The main question to be investigated in these experiments is : "What 
goes on in consciousness when I judge 'pleasant,' ' indifferent,' ' unpleas- 
ant, ' or ' more (less) pleasant, ' ' more (less) unpleasant ' ? " According 
to three different hypotheses, affection is an attribute of sensation, is itself a 
sensation, or is an independent element. The first is dismissed as unworthy 
of consideration. The other two are in dispute. In the first series of ex- 
periments the stimuli were tones of the three octaves c-c, c x -c 2 and c 8 -c*, 
combined in all possible ways giving two hundred seventy-six combinations. 
The introspections of the first observer indicated the following factors in his 
affective judgments ; reflection on different attributes of the tones, general 
condition or mood, associations, bias or prejudice, breathing and pulse. 
In spite of these, however, the larger number of judgments were made on 
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the basis of the stimuli only. The judgments of the second observer fell 
into two classes, the associative and the direct. This observer showed a 
strong tendency to organic sensations, and attempts to explain the judgments 
by these. The conclusion is that the factors named above are disturbing 
factors to be eliminated by the form of instruction and tend to disap- 
pear as the experiments progress. On the whole the judgments were im- 
mediate. In the second series of experiments, twenty-six Milton-Bradley 
colors were used combined into pairs in all possible ways. The judgments 
were 'pleasant' or 'unpleasant.' After every five comparisons the ob- 
servers wrote their introspections. The general conclusion from these two 
series is that affective judgments may be and usually are as immediate as 
the sensory judgments of psycho-physics. In the next series there were used 
twelve cutaneous and twelve olfactory stimuli. The object was to secure 
introspections on the nature of the affective process and its difference from 
sensation. The results were not satisfactory in that they showed the peculi- 
arities of the individual observers rather than any general tendencies. 
The only positive result was the fact that the affective process either was 
simultaneous with sensation or followed it in consciousness. This is in di- 
rect contradiction to Wundt' s statement that the affective process may enter 
consciousness alone or precede sensation. Only one observer found qual- 
itative differences within the classes pleasant and unpleasant, and only one 
observer, — the same one, — found both feelings in consciousness at the 
same time. There were a few cases of affective localization, and the intro- 
spections throw interesting light upon individual differences in affective re- 
action to colors. The last series of experiments gave reaction times for 
sensation and affection. The touch stimuli were so placed as to rest partly 
on one release key of a vernier chronoscope, so that, when the finger was 
applied to the stimulus, the pendulum was released. The other pendulum 
was released by discriminative reaction to paired judgments of hard-soft, 
rough-smooth, wet-dry, hot-cold, sharp-blunt, and pleasant-unpleasant. 
The results show that the affective discrimination times are regularly longer 
for all the observers than the sensible discrimination times. In regard to 
the relative time required for sensory and affective reaction, two opinions 
are possible. Since feeling is expressed in movement, this movement 
might occur as quickly as that recording sensory processes ; or since affec- 
tion lacks clearness, the movement might be expected to be slower than in 
sensory reaction. The results of the experiments favor the latter hypothesis. 
The method of reaction has thus been proved applicable to affective proc- 
esses and affective discrimination times have been shown to be times of 
the same general order and the same sort of variability as sensible discrim- 
ination times. Helen M. Clarke. 

The Psychological Origin of Religion. James H. Leuba. The Monist, 
XIX, 1, pp. 27-35. 
" It is the power with which man thinks himself in relation, and through 
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whom he endeavors to secure the gratification of his desires, which alone 
is distinctive of religious life. And so the origin of the idea of gods, 
though not identical with the origin of religion, is at any rate its central 
problem. " It is variously asserted as arising from the belief in ghosts, 
the personification of nature, or the necessity of a creator. The chrono- 
logical order, in which ghosts, nature beings, and creators appeared, may 
conceivably vary among different peoples. But what is ' the lineage of the 
first god or gods, i. <?., of the first unseen, personal agents with whom men 
entered into relations definite and influential enough to deserve the name 
religion ' ? Since there is required incomparable greatness, creative power, 
and benevolence, the ' idea of a creator probably takes precedence . . . ; 
for a World-Creator possesses from the first the greatness necessary to the 
object of a cult, and the creature who recognizes a creator can hardly fail 
to feel his relationship to him. A Maker cannot be an enemy to those 
who issue from him, but must appear as the Great Ancestor, benevolently 
inclined towards his offspring.' The original emotional form of religion is 
generally held to be fear, because (i) ' evil spirits are the first to attain a 
certain degree of definiteness ; (2) man enters into definite relations first 
with these evil spirits.' This theory, then, may be admitted if 'it be 
understood (1) that fear represents only one of the three constituents of 
religion, (2) that it is not in virtue of a particular quality or property that 
fear is the primitive emotional form of religion, and (3) that this admission 
is not intended to imply the impossibility of religion having ever anywhere 
begun with aggressive or tender emotions.' The importance of the rdle 
which fear plays is due to the fact that it was necessarily one of the first of 
the well-organized emotional reactions. However a small but weighty 
minority agree with Robertson Smith that religion as such really begins 
with ' a loving reverence for known gods who are knit to their worshipers 
by strong bonds of kinship.' Smith denied that the propitiation of dreaded 
evil spirits is religion. Yet, since this also is an anthropopathic relation 
to a personal being, it stands opposed to magical behavior, and may well 
be included as religion, especially since the ' striking development of re- 
ligious life is the gradual substitution of love for fear in worship.' 

Edward L. Schaub. 

Die Bedeutung des Asthetischen fur die Ethik. Rich. Muller-Freien- 

fels. V. f. w. Ph., XXXII, IV, pp. 435-466. 

The question, whether the aesthetic has any importance for Ethics, is 
variously answered. Some regard Ethics as wholly foreign to art ; for 
others, morality is opposed to the aesthetic ; still others view art as further- 
ing and serving the cause of morality. For Freienfels the first of these 
positions is untenable and due to a misconception ; the concept of Anto- 
ralitat is a psychological non-entity. The other two views recognize the 
mutual influence of the ethical and the aesthetic on each other. The 
author proposes to discuss the chief ways m which art affects the emotional 
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life. One tends to distinguish here influences of form and of content. Of 
course, this is no sharp line of division, for the work of art is really an 
organism, without shell or kernel. The distinction is made for practical 
purposes. In music, the effects of form are uppermost, the content side be- 
ing negligible. [In this sense, music is the ideal of an " F art pour fart" 
theory. This triumph of form in instrumental music is to correspond to 
color-harmony in painting, and to "la musique avant touts chose ' ' in 
some schools of poetry.] The formal effects of poetry are primarily rhyth- 
mical and secondarily harmonic-melodic. And rhythm is no mere acoustic 
matter, but is largely motor. In stimulating the emotions, rhythm directly 
affects the organism ; the kind of feelings aroused depends greatly upon 
the character of the person affected. This power of touching one's emo- 
tional life indicates the moral importance of music. It prevents the general 
Logisierung of our life. Music, affecting the feelings directly through 
rhythm, is also aided by harmony and melody, which are products of art, 
requiring generations of tradition and training for their proper apprecia- 
tion. Asiatic harmony may be European discord, and vice versa. Har- 
mony and melody give coloring and individuality to the emotional state 
aroused by rhythm. Allied to these are manifold associative influences, 
through which qualitative elements enter into the emotional excitation. A 
Rondo by Mozart affects us differently from a Beethoven Adagio. In 
vocal music, where the definiteness of the effect produced is largely 
due to the verbal factor, the formal influence is not the predominant one. 
The growing importance of orchestral effects in modern operas indicates 
the taste of modern audiences for the musical as against the ' dramatic ' 
part of opera. In poetry, the content-factor predominates. In the Augen- 
kunste, form and content contend for ascendancy. Poetry, like every other 
art, is a union of form and content. The latter, however, produces here 
the chief moral effect, and, of course, moral effect means aesthetical effect 
also. For great poetry is not didactic ; open insistence on the moral prob- 
lem involved, and elaboration of concepts parading in aesthetic garb are 
things displeasing to the artistic temperament. But in literature ethics and 
aesthetics are inseparable. Poetry is a portrayal of life : it cannot avoid 
morality, one of life's most essential phases. Naturalism, endeavoring to 
present 'truth,' real life, and aiming to be non-moral, often ends in being 
immoral. 'Art for art's sake' is an impossible position. In the arts of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, content often tends to hold the 
uppermost. Formally, painting is a 'music for the eye.' Art thus af- 
fects morality in several ways : It produces a purely dynamical * loosen- 
ing ' of the entire emotional life and brings into play specific emotions, 
the latter representing the so-called selective influence of art. The first is 
effective mainly by means of formal factors, the latter mainly by means of 
content. A third effect of art is its elevating, liberating influence. 
Through art man rises to freedom and to higher spiritual planes. Hence 
the importance of art for ethics and religion. 

R. A. Tsanoff. 



